PAUL SIMON

PAUL SIMON is not a hero. He is both hero and average
Frenchman in one. Therein lies the great originality of
Paul Simon and his book.

An average Frenchman, Paul Simon was just that
during the last war. That is to say, he passed his youth
flirting with death, by day and by night. He learned his
lessons in blood and mire, in misery and glory. His
destiny was that of most Frenchmen of his generation.
At twenty, dead save for a short reprieve; at forty, still
living, by a miracle. Moreover, Poilu d'honneur among
all the unknown poilus, a volunteer for every dangerous
mission, he returned from that hell without gold braid,
but with two souvenirs: a wound of the utmost severity,
from which he still suffers, and a decoration of the highest
order, of which any mention still reddens his cheeks.

An average Frenchman, Paul Simon was still that
between the two wars. That is to say, he had the frailty
to say and think: "Never again." The butchery of war
produced in him a sense of revulsion as great in degree
as his fear of it had been small: in that he was right. But
he took this revulsion itself for a doctrine, as if it were
enough to inoculate against a disease merely by cursing,
not by killing, the germ: in that he was wrong, and not
only does he realise it better than anyone else, but more
than that he has sworn that this time, "on ne Vy prendrait
plus."

An average Frenchman, Paul Simon was that again,
above all else, when he saw his prostrate country holding
out her arms to him. One morning he rose as usual. The
previous day he had heard whispers that the Germans
were at the gates of Paris, but how could he believe that
which he could not imagine? Suddenly, he saw "his first
Boche." He went and stared at him defiantly, sniffing